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ftBSTRACT 

^ -^^ z^ z It is a good thing for the field of applied 
linguistics to adopt experimental methods of research where 
appropriate and to think more in terms of testable models of sacond 
languagti processing. However^ there is a threat of psycholinguistics 
becoming the parent discipline, most likely temporary , of applied 
linguistiesi This vould be unwise for two rsasonsi (1) the bulk of 
the current work in psycholinguistics is in English, narrowly based, 
and^dif f icult-to generalize from; and (2) psycholinguistics^is not 
asking the right gaesticas about second language learning. To become 
allied with psycholinguistics would perpetuate applied linguistics' 
status as a second-levels dependent discipline lacking ah 
intrinsically coherent intellectual framework^ T^ must 
find its own priorities and -become more self-cohfideht and assertive 
about pursuing them. Three figures are included. (MSE) 
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PSYCHOLINGUISTICS AND LANGUAGE LEARNING: 
SOME RESERVATIONS 



In 19 73, Pit Corder described z model the World of Applied Unguisi 
which lbbki?d something like the model shown in Figure 1 . 

fig. J. Applied Lihgii^'Jttcs and Other Discipliiies 
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The topmost level of Cbrder^s m'^del was inhabited by the Theoretical Lin- 
guist, whose role ivas to study languages and to derive Theories about them 
on the basis of the observations tiiat he made. Beneath ihe fhedretica! Lin- 
guist came the Applied Linguist. His task was to take the Theories produced 
by the Theoretical Linguist, to work on the descriptions the Imguists produc- 
ed, and to iixtti them eventually into Pedagogical Grammars. These Pedagogi- 
cal Grammars were in tunii passed onto the next level of the model, which 
was inhabited by real Teachers: Their job was to implement the ideas of the 
Applied Linguists by teaching languages using the materials these latter supp- 
lied, to the Learners who lived on the lowest level of the structure: 

There are, of course, a n»imber of objectionable features abbiii this view 
of tJ^e world ~ the iritehsely hierarc^ that this model implies, 

for instance, and the way that insights and information are seen as passing 
only in one direction, from the top to the bottom. Neverthele^^^^ model 
does emphasize one feature which was actually very characteristic of Applied 
Linguistics in the j97b's: its almost total dependence on thepreticM lingm 
tics as a source of ideas and insights. Indeed, it used to be remarked (some- 
what scurriilousiy) that Applied Linguists were generally those who were not 
clever enbu|h to do real linguistics on their own! Fortunately, the position 
has changed somewhat in recent years: 

In one important respect, however, the position has riot really changed at 
all . Applied Linguist j^^^ a client discipline, just as it was 10 years ago . 
The principal difference is that we now acknowledge a number of different 
"real" discipliries bri which we rely ; sociolingULstics, child langu 
ti6j-,_and now more cautiously, psychoiinguistics, have ail in their turn been 
added to theoretical linguistics as a source of ideas, and each iri its tiirri has 
irifluericed the type of wbrk that applied linguists do and consider ^ 

The current fashion is for us ail to become psycholinguists, and to base our 
methods and models on what is currently considered impbrtarit iri p^chbliri- 
guistics. There is^ bf cburse- nothing Lnhereritlx wrong in this, and indeed, 
there is much to be gained from adopting some of the rigorous methods 
which characterise psycholinguistic work arid which are ribtably lackirig 
frbrii riiuch of applied linguist it seems to me that simply 

relying on psychoiinguistics in the same way as we have relied on other 
disciplines in the past is riot perhaps the best way for bur discipline to de- 
velop. There are two main reasons for this, both of which have to do with 
serious limitations of psychoiinguistics as it is practiced today. 
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_ The first reason for reacting cautipusly tp the move in the directi^^^ 
psychoiinguistics is that though the general methods used maybe of impcirt- 
ahce to those of Us who are interested in serbrid language acquisition, mu^h 
of the current work in psychoiinguistics very narrowly based, and difficult 
to generalize from: The most obvious example of this is the way that pract'- 
cally the whple of current psychpjinjuistic research is based ph English, with 
only occasional forays into other languages, and even then rarely straying out- 
side the Ihdb-EUrdpeah fold. As languages go, English is a |>retty bizarre jhe. 
It has a particularly complex phonology, and ? highly irregular orthography, 
its vocabulary is dt:rived from a series of complex interactions with otlner 
languages; its mprphplbgy is so simple that it_ has been seriously suggesled 
that the language can fruitfully be considered as a sort of Nordic pidgin. 
Still, despite these cbmj)licating characterise it is an eaq^ matter to fjid 
instances of psycholinguists assuming thai vhat hoids for English will hold 
willy-nilly on a unive vsal level as well. One good example of this is Fodor, 
Beyer and Garrett whose book contains only brie example of an e^^^^ 

periment that was not carried out in English: This example, with material in 
Dutch, translates morpheme fbi* morpheme onto English, and the whole 
discussiori is writteri as if the experiment had actually been carried out in 
English! 

My own belief is that this dependence on English is a Very Bad Thing. 
It is relatively easy to find instances olf languages where the basic assumptipris 
one makes about the way native speakers handle a language just do not 
apply, arid where it is perfectly bbvibUs that sbrile other riiechanisrii riiUst be 
operating. A particularly good example of this is the field of word recbgnitlbh 
- an area wher^ we have a pretty good idea of what goes on in native English 
speakers. Low-level characteristics^ such as word structure,, are urifprturiately 
characteristics where there are marked differences between languages, and it 
is a simple matter to find instances of languages where even the most basic 
aspects of OUT current Eriglish-based wbrdrrecbgriitipri models just dp not 
apply: Many examples will readily spring to mind, but let me give one ex- 
ample from my own work on Welsh. 

It is widely believed that initial consonants play a very important role in 
word harlliiig ill English (Marslen-Wilson 1978, for initance). Welsh, in 
common with other Celtic languages, enjoys a pheriomenpn iqi as initial 
consonant mutation: This process causes the initial consonant of a word to 
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ch^ge, according to a wide range of syntactic and morphoiogical contexts. 
Some of these changes are shown in figure 2. 



fig. 2. Mutations in Welsh 



prthb^aphy: 

basic form p t x b d g II m rh 

soft mutation b d g f dd o I f r 

nasi mutation mh hh hgh m h mg - no change - 

spirant mutation ph th ch - no change - - no change - 



Phonology: 

basic form F t k b 4 g m r 

soft mutation b dg v ^ olv r 

spirant mutatibri f ox - no change - - r 5 change - 

Some examples: 

Orthography Phdnblbgy 

a cat cath kao 

yoorcat dygath dagao 

my cat fy hghath var) hao 

her cat ei chath ei xac 

a ball p^i pg| 

your ball ^y be! da bel 

my ball fy mhel va mhel 

her ball ei phel ei fei 

a garden gardd garS : 

my garden fy ngardd va ar5 

your garden dy ardd da ar J 

her garden ei gardd eigar^ 



These changes are li iguislically quite simple, but if we assume that word 
recognition model? tha! woric for English should also apply in the case of 
other langu^es. then one .youid expect this phenomenon^ 
disruptive of word hanrtMig behavic-r. Interestingly, this does indeed appear 
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to be the case for native English speakers who learh Welsh; for this group, 
inutations are ? i^jrious source of difficulty. Native Welsh speakei^, however, 
do hot scein. to suffer a^^ haiidicaps due to the mutaUon systeni, an^ indeed 
they can even cope easily with the forms which result from interactions be- 
tween mutations arid spobherisms - fdrms which by English Siandards are 
extremely bizarre. (See figure 3). 

Fig. 3, Interactions between mutations and spoonerisms in Welsh 



o = 


ortho^aphlc form 


T = 


translation 


I = 


intended form (in phonetic transcription) 


E ^ 


the resulting erroneous form 


?! O: 


. . tri baner gdch ... T: three red flags 


1: 


I : : . . baner gox : : : .] 


E: 


[ xaner fox ] 


2: 0: 


1. . . y min wahaniethau T: the small differences 


I: 


[ man wahaniecai] 


E: 


[ gwaii fahahieeai ] 



the obvious conclusion to be drawn from this is that the characteristics of 
models devised to describe word-handling in English are hot gbiiig to be 
adequate when we work with Welsh - or with a variety of other languages 
which are not cioseiy related lo English. In order to describe adequately what 
goes on m these lahguag^^ to discbyer^ 

operating principles: tliis in its turn also raises some interesting questions 
about the p^chblbgy bf wbrd handling in secbnd langiiages. If Arabic lithd 
Finnish, for example, both differ in different way^ from English, then or^e 
might expect Arabs leaniing EngUsh to have word handling problems which 
are quite different from those of Fihriish learners oTEriglishv At the mpihe^^^ 
however, we know practically next to nothing about contrastive psycho- 
liiiguistics of this sort, and eVeh less about the implications bi these phe- 
nomena for second language acquisition, and psycholinguistics is jiotgoing to 
be able to throw much light on these problems until it becomes much less 
Ariglb-ceritric. 
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The second reason for being somswhat cautious about the ihfluerice of 
psychoiinguistics is that, from the point of view of second language acquisi- 
tion, at leasts psycholinguistics is noi really asking the right questions: Recent 
years l ave seen a marked shift away from work on fairly low-level phe- 
nomena such as word recdgriitidn and seritence jjrocessing to more abstract 
higher-orde*' phenom such as discourse processing and the handling of 
underlying schemata. My own feeUng is that this is not a good thing for 
Appiied Linguistics. There seems to be a strong case for the view that Ian- 
^ages are fairly similar at an abstr ct level, while they differ importantly at 
lower levels of organization. At the same time, it also seems reasonable to 
argue that these low level features are precisely the ones which have the 
biggest influence on the development of different psycholinguistic strategies. 
Psycholinguistic descriptions of higher order pro^^ seem much more 
Hkely to have universal validity than descriptions of what goes on at a lower 
level, which appears to be much more bound iii with specific languages. If 
this is true, then any shift away from low-level phenomena towards a more 
abstract level of analysis is likely to mean that psychoiinguistics will become 
increasingly less relevant to the study of seed acquisition. Such a 

shift is implicit in the current rapprochement between psychoiinguistics and 
Artificial intelligence, and if it continues, we will brioe again find ourselves 
without a natural home. 

To sum up, then, it is clearly a good thing for Applied Linguistics to adopt 
experimental methods where these are appropriate, and to think much 
more in terms of testable models of what handling an L2 might involve. On 
the other hand, it would be a great pity if psychoiinguistics w^^^^ become 
merely the next of a sequence of pa^^^ disciplineswhose umbrella we work 
undei for a few years before moving on to its successor. This would merely 
perpetuate our status as a second division, dependent disciplihei lacking.^^ 
intrinsically coherent intellectua! framew^ to colleagues from 

Qther disciplines can often be an embarrassing experience for an applied 
linguist: People in general have little awareness of why ^cphd language 
acquisition is an ihterestirig phehbmenon, or why it has enormous potential 
importance on a social level. 1 am quite convinced that this is mainly due to 
the way we h-.ve latched ourselves onto other discipliiies, and that t^^ we 
have subordiriated ourselves to the theoretical concerns of others is something 
♦hat has done us lasting harm: The^only way in which we are going to alter 
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this state of affairs is for us to work oat what our own priorities are. and then 
to become more self-cbnfideint and asseitive about parsuing them. A perma- 
nent, on-going search fcr a parent-discipline, or willing acquiescence in the 
impiications of a model like figure one, is incomp *'ble with the self-respect 
that we ought to have. 
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